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Abecedarian, n.f [from the names of a, b, c, the three 
fiffl letters of the alphabet.] He that teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or firft: rudiments of literature. 

This word is ufed by Wood in his Athena Oxonienfes , where 
mentioning Farnaby the critic, he relates, that, in fome part 
of his life, he was reduced to follow the trade of an abece- 
darian by his misfortunes. 

A'becedary. adj. [See Abecedarian.] 

i . Belonging to the alphabet. 

2. Infcribed with the alphabet. 

This is pretended from the fympathy of two needles 
touched with the Ioadftone, and placed in the center of two 
abecedary circles, or rings of letters, defcribed round about 
them, one friend keeping one, and another the other, and 
agreeing upon an hour wherein they will communicate. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 2. 

Abb'd. adv. [from a , for at. See (A,) and Bed.] In bed. 

It was a fhame for them to mar their complexions, yea and 
conditions too, with long lying abed : and that, when fhe was 
of their age, fhe trowed, fhe would have made a handker- 
chief by that time o’ day. Sidney, b. ii. 

She has not been abed, but in her chapel 
All night devoutly watch’d, and brib’d the faints 
With prayers for her deliverance. Dryd. Span. Friar . 

Aberr'ance. n.f. [from aberro , Lat. to wander from the 
right way.] A deviation from the right way ; an errour ; a 
miftake ; a falfe opinion. 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage of conftitu- 
tion, that it fhould not at all adulterate the images of his mind ; 
yet this fecond nature would alter the crafts of his underftand- 
ing, and render it as obnoxious to aberrance s, as now. 

Glanvi lie's Scepjis Scicntijica , c. 16. 

Abe'rrancy. The fame with Ab err ance. 

They do not only fwarm with errors, but vices depending 
thereon. Thus they commonly affecft no man any farther than 
he deferts his reafon, or complies with their aberrancies. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 3. 

Aberrant, adj. [from aberrans, Lat.] Deviating, wandering 
from the right or known way. Ditt. 

Aberra'tion. n.f. [from ab erratic, Lat.] Theadfof devia- 
ting from the common track. 

And if it be a miftake, it is only fo ; there is no herefy in 
fuch an harmlefs aberration ; at the word:, with the ingenuous, 
the probability of it will render it a lapfe of eafy pardon. 

Glanvi lie's Scepfis Scientifca , c. 1 1 . 

Abe'rring. part, [from the verb ah err, of abcrro, Lat ] Wan- 
dering, going affray. 

Though there were a fatality in this year, yet divers were, 
and others might be, out in their account, aberring feveral ways 
from the true and juft compute, and calling that one year, 
which perhaps might be another. 

Brown's Vidgar Err ours , b. iv. c. 12. 
Of the verb aberr I have found no example. 

To Aberu'ncate. v. a [ averunco , Lat.] To pull up by the 
roots ; to extirpate utterly. Dift. 

To ABE' T. v. a. [from betan, Sax. ftgnifying to enkindle or 
animate.] To pulh forward another, to fupport him in his de- 
figns by connivance, encouragement, or help. It is generally 
taken, at leaft by modem writers, in an ill fenfe ; as may be 
feen in Abetter. 

To abet fignifieth, in our common law, as much as to encou- 
rage or fet on. Cow el. 

Then fiiall I foon, quoth he, return again, 

Abet that virgin’s caufe difconfolate. 

And fliortly back return unto this place. 

To walk this way in pilgrim’s poor eftate. Fairy Q. b. i. 

A widow who by folemn vow’s, 

Contra&ed to me, for my fpoufe, 

Combin’d with him to break her word. 

And has abetted all. Fluclibras , p. iii. cant. 3. 

Men lay fo great weight upon their being of right opinions, 
and their eagernefs of abetting them, that they account that 
the unum neceftarium. Decay of Piety. 

In the reign of king Charles the firft, though that prince 
was married to a daughter of France, and was perfonally be- 
loved and efteemed in the French court ; it is well known that 
they abetted both parties in the civil war, and always furnilhed 
fupplies to the weaker fide, leaft there fhould be an end put to 
thefe fatal divifions. Adclifon. Freeholder , N° 28. 

Abe'ement. n.f The a£t of abetting. Did 1. 

Abe'tter, orABETTOR. n.f He that abets ; the fupporter 
or encourager of another. 

You fhall be ftill plain Torrifmond with me, 

Th’ abettor , partner, (if you like the name] 

I’he hufband of a tyrant, but no king ; 

Till you deferve that title by your juftice. 

Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 
Whilft this fin of calumny has two fuch potent abetters , we 
are not to w r onder at its growth : as long as men are malicious 
and defigning, they will be traducing. Govern, of the T mgue. 

I hefe and the like, confiderations, though they may have no 
influence on the headftrong unruly multitude, ought to fmk 
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into the minds of thofe who arc their abettors , and who. if 
they efcape the punifhment here due to them, muft very w e ]{ 
know, that thefe feveral mifehiefs will be one day laid to theft 
charge. Addifon . Freeholder , N° 

Abey'ance. n.f [from the French aboyer, allatrare, to bark 
at.] This word, in Littleton , cap. Dif continuance, is thus 
ufed. The right of fee-fimple lieth in abeyance , when it is all 
only in the remembrance, intendment, and confideration of 
the law. The frank tenement of the glebe of the parfona^e 
is in no man during the time that the parfonage is void, but* ft 
in abeyance. _ Coiuel. 

Abgrega'tion. n.f. [ abgregatio , Lat.] A feparation from the* 
flock. Zte. 

To ABHOR, v. a. [abhorreo^’Lat.] To hate with acrimony j 
to deteft to extremity ; to loath. 

Whilft I was big in clamour, came there a man. 

Who having feen me in my worfer ftate, 

Shunn’d my abhorr'd fociety. Shakefpear's K. Lear 

To whom thus Michael : Juftly thou abhorrjl 
That fon, who on the quiet ftate of men 
Such trouble brought, affe&ing to fubdue 
Rational liberty. Milt. Parad. Lojl, b. xii. /. 70 

The felf-fame thing they will abhor 
Oneway, and long another for. Hudibras , p. i. cant. r. 

A church of England man abhors the humour of the ao- e , i n 
delighting to fling fcandals upon the clergy in general ; which, 
befides the difgrace to the reformation, and to religion itfelf 
caft an ignominy upon the kingdom that it doth not deferve. 

Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man * 

Abho'rrence. n.f. [from abhor. ] 

1. The atft of abhorring, deteftation. 

It draws upon him the juft and univerfal hatred and abhor - 
rence of all men here ; and, finally, fubjeefts him to the wrath 
of God, and eternal damnation hereafter. South's Serm. 

2. The difpofition to abhor, hatred. 

He knew well that even a juft and neceffary offence does, by 
giving men acquaintance with war, take off fomewhat from 
the abhorrence of it, and infenfibly difpolc them to farther hofti- 
hties. Decay of Piety . 

Abho'rrency. n.f. The fame with Abhorrence. 

The firft tendency to any injuftice that appears, muft be 
fuppreffed with a fhow of wonder and abhorrency in the parents 
and governours. Locke on Education , §110. 

Abhc/rrent. adj. [from abhor] 

1. Struck with abhorrence. 

For if the worlds 

I11 worlds inclos’d would on his fenfes burft, 

He would abhorrent turn. Thomfon's Summer, l. 310* 

2. Contrary to, foreign, inconfiftent with. It is ufed with the 
particles from or to, but more properly with from. 

This I conceive to be an hypothefis, well worthy a rational 
belief ; and yet is it fo abhorrent from the vulgar, that they 
would as foon believe Anaxagoras, that fnow is black, as him 
that fhould affirm it is not white ; and if any fhould in effeff 
affert, that the fire is not formally hot, it would be thought 
that the heat of his brain had fitted him for Anticyra, and that 
his head were fo to madnefs. Glanville's Scepfis Scient. c. 1 2. 
Why then thefe foreign thoughts of ftate employments. 
Abhorrent to your function and your breeding ? 

Poor droning truants of unpradtis’d cells. 

Bred in the fellowfhip of beardlefs boys. 

What wonder is it if you know not men ? 

Dryden's Don Sebaflian . 

Abho'rrer. n.f. [from abhor.] The perfon that abhors; a 
hater, detefter. 

The reprefentatives of the lower clergy were railed at, for 
difputing the power of the bifhops, by the known abhorrers of 
epifcopacy, and abufed for doing nothing in the convocations, 
by thefe very men who wanted to bind up their hands. 

Swift. Examiner , N° 2 r. 

Abho'rring. The objedt of abhorrence. This feems not to 
be the proper ufe of the participial noun. 

And they fhall go forth, and look upon the carcafes of the 
men that have tranfgreffed againft me : for their worm fhall 
not die, neither fhall their fire be quenched, and they fhall be 
an abhorring unto all flefh. IJaiah, Ixvi. 44. 

To ABI DE. v. n. I abode or abid. [from bibian, or aubibian. 
Sax.] 

1. To dwell in a place, not remove. 

Thy fervant became furety for the lad unto my father, fay- 
ing, if I bring him not unto thee, then I fhall bear the blame 
to my father for ever. Now therefore I pray thee, let thy fer- 
vant abide inftead of the lad, a bondman to my lord ; and let 
the lad go up with his brethren. Gen. xliv. ?2, 22. 

2. To dwell. 

The Marquis Dorfet, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 

Shakefp. Richard 111 . 

3. To remain, not ceafe or fail. 

They that truft in the Lord fhall be as mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth for ever, Pfalm exxv. 1. 

4. To 
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■ * S ft* » ire , - - » 

^ Thlfwholpjiy themfelves to learning, are forced to ac ; 
VnnwledJone God, incorruptible and unbegotten ; who is 
k „nl v °true being, and abides for ever above the higheft 
heavens from whence he beholds all the things that are done 
in heaven and earth. Stillingfi Define, of Dijc. on Rom. Jdolat. 

There can be no ftudy without tune ; and the mind m 
abide and dwell upon things, or be always a fcanger to the m- 

- * To ° wad 'for, expe£t, attend, wait upon, await ; ufed of 
things prepared for perfons, as well as of perfons expedli 
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* 1UD8 Home is he brought, and laid in fumptuous bed. 

Where many fkilful leeches him abide , 

To falve his hurts. Fairy Q ueen , b. i. cant. ^.Jianz. 17. 

While lions war, and battle for tneir aens. 

Poor harmlefs lambs abide their enmity .Shakefp. Hen. \ I- A3* 
Bonds and affiiaions abide me. Adis xx. 23. 

f To bear or fupport the confequences of a thing. 

Ah me ! they little know 

How dearly I abide that boaft fo vain. . 

Milton s Par. Lojl, b. iv. 1 . 8 7. 

7 . To bear or fupport, without being conquered or deftroyed. 

But the Lord he is the true God, he is the living God, and 
an everlafling king : At his wrath the earth fhall tremble, and 
the nations fhall not be able to abide his indignation, fir. x. ■ c. 

It muft be allowed a fair prefumption in favour of the trutn 
of my doftrines, that they have abid a very ri orous teft now 
for above thirty years, ftand yet firm ; and the longer and 
more ftriaiy they are look’d into, the more they are confirmed 
to this very day. Woodward, Letters. 

8. To bear without averfion ; in which fenfe it is commonly 
ufed with a negative. 

Thou can’ft not abide Tiridates ; this is but love of thy- 
j* e j£ Sidney, b. ii. 

Thy vile race. 

Though thou didft learn, had that in’t, which good natures 
Could°not abide to be with ; therefore waft: thou 
Defervedly confin’d into this rock. Shakefp. Tempejl . 

9. To bear or fufter. 

That chief (rejoin’d the God) his race derives 
From Ithaca, and wond’rous woes furvives ; 

Laertes’ fon : girt with circumfluous tides 

He ftill calamitous conftraint abides Pope's Odyff. b. iv. /• 75°» 

10. It is ufed with the particle with before a perfon, and at or in 
before a place. 

It is better that I give her to thee, than that I fhould give 
her to another man : Abide with me. Gen. xxix. 19. 

For thy fervant vowed a vow, while I abode at Gefhur in 
Syria, faying, if the Lord fhall bring me again indeed to Je- 
rufalem, then I will ferve the Lord. 2 Sam. xv. 8. 

11. It is ufed with by before a thing ; as, to abide by his tefti- 
mony ; to abide by his own fkill ; that is, to rely upon them ; to 
abide by an opinion ; to maintain it ; to abide by a man is alfo, 
to defend or fupport him But thefe forms are fomething low. 

Of the participle abid, I have found only the example in 
Woodward. 

Abi'der. n.f. [from abide. ] The perfon that abides or dwells 
in a place; perhaps that lives or endures. A word little in ufe. 
Abi'ding. n.f. [from abide.] Continuance. 

We are ftrangers before thee and fojourners, as were all our 
fathers : our days on the earth are as a fhadow, and there is 
none abiding. 1 Chron. xxix. 1 5. 

The air in that re2ion is fo violently removed, and carried 
about with fuch fwiftnefs, as nothing in that place can confift 
or have abiding. Rawleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

A'BJECT. adj. [abjedlus, Lat. thrown away as of no value.] 

1 . Mean, or worthless, fpoken of perfons. 

That rebellion 
Came like itfelf in bafe and abject routs. 

Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 

And countenanc’d by boys and beggary. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Honeft men, who tell their fovereigns what they expeft 
from them, and what obedience they fhall be always ready to 
pay them, are not upon an equal foot with fuch bafe and abjedl 
flatterers ; and are therefore always in danger of being the laft 
in the royal favour. Addifon' s Whig Examiner . 

2. Contemptible, or of no value ; ufed of things. 

I was at firft, as other beafts that graze 
The troden herb, of abjett thoughts and low. 

Milt. Paradifc Lofi, b. ix. /. 57 1. 

3. Without hope or regard ; ufed of condition. 

The rarer thy example ftands. 

By how much from the top of wond’rous glory, 

Strongeft of mortal men, 

Po loweft pitch of abjefl fortune thou art fall’n. 

Milton's Samfon Agonifles. 
VV fee man and woman in the higheft innocence and 
peifeftion, and in the moft abjedl ftate of guilt and infirmity. 
•y T _ Adclifon. Spectator, N° 273. 
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4. Deftitute, mean and defpicable ; ufed of a&ions. 

To what bafe ends, and by what abjefi ways. 

Are mortals urg’d thro’ facred luft of praife . . 

& Pope s EJfay on CnUctJm « 

The rapine is fo abjett and profane. 

They not from trifles, noi from gods refrain. . « 

J Dry dens Juvenal, oat . 0 * 

A'bject. n.f A man without hope; a man whole nnleries 

are irretrievable. , , . ^ . 

But in mine adverfity they rejoiced, and gathered the - 
felves tostether : yea, the abjedh gathered themfelves together 
againft me, and I knew it not ; they did tear me, and cea.ed 
T 5 Pfalm xxxv. 15. 

ToYrje'ct. v. a. [abjicio, Lat.] To throw away. A word 

rarely ufed. n r , . o 

Abje'ctednfss. n.f [from alj efl.] The ftate o an a yc . 

He would love at no lefs rate than death ; and, from the fu- 
pereminent height of glory, ftooped and abafed himfelf to the 
fufferance f the extreme!! of indignities, and funk himfelf to 

the bottom of abjellednefs, to exalt our condition to the com 

^ . Boyle s Works . 

trary extreme. ^ r J . , . 

Abje'ction. n.f. [from abjett.] Meannefs of mind; want 

of fpirit ; fervility ; bafenefs. # . , 

That this fhould be termed bafenefs, abjeftion of mind, or 

fervility, is it credible ? Hooker, b. v. § 47- 

Now the juft medium of this cafe lies betwixt the pride and 
the objection, the two extremes. # ^ Eftrange* 

A'bjpctly. adv. [from abjedl.] In an abje£I manner, meanly, 
bafely, fervile ly, contemptibly. 

A'bjectness. n. f [from abjeSi.] The fame with abjection, 

fervility, rneannefs. # ..... . , . 

Servility and abjedhiefs of humour is implicitely involve in 
the charge of lying ; the condefcending to that being a rnaik 
of a difmgenuous fpirit. Government of the Tongue, § 0. 

By humility I mean not the abjeftnefs of a bafe mind : but a 
prudent care not to over-value ourfelves upon any account. 

Grew's Cofmologia Sacra , b. ii. c. 7, 

Abi'lity. n.f. \Habilete, Fr.] 

1. The powei to do anything, whetherdependmg upon flail, or 
riches, or ftrength, or any other quality. . 

Of finging thou haft got the reputation, 

Good Thyrfis, mine I yield to thy ability 5 
My heart doth feek another eftimation. Sidney , b. L 

If aught in my ability may ferve 
To heighten what thou fuffer’ft, and appeafe 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow’r. 

Milton s Sampf on Agonifles, l. 74-4* 
They gave after their ability unto the treafure of the uoik. 

Ezra ii. 69, 

If any man minifter, let him do it as of the ability which 
God giveth : that God in all things may be glorified through 
Jefus°Chrift. I Pet. iv. 11. 

2. Capacity. 

Children in whom there was no blemifh, but well-favoured, 
and fkilful in all wifdom, and cunning inknowled.e, and un- 
derftanding fcience, and fuch as had ability in them to ftand in 
the king’s palace. Dan. i. 4. 

3. When it has the plural number, abilities, it frequently fignifies 
the faculties or powers of the mind, and fometimes the force of 
underftanding given by nature, as diftinguifhed from acquired 
qualifications. 

Wherever we find our abilities too weak for the performance, 
he affures us of the affiftance of his holy fpirit. Rogeis's Sermons. 

Whether it may be thought neceffary, that in certain tradls 
of country, like what we call parifhes, there fhould be one 
man, at leaft, of abilities to read and write ? 

Swift's Arguments againft abolijhing ChriJBanity. 
Abinte 'state, adj. [of ab, from, and intejlatus, Lat.] A 
term of law, implying him that inherits from a man, who, 
though he had the power to make a will, yet did not make it. 

To A'bjugate. v. a. [ abjugo , Lat.] To unyoke, to un- 
couple. Dul. 

To ABJTFRE. v.a. [abjuro, Lat.] 

1. To caft off upon oath, to fwearnot to do fomething. 

Either to die the death, or to abjure 

For ever the fociety of man. Shakefp. Midfum. Night's Dream . 
No man, therefore, that hath not abjured his reafon, and 
fworn allegiance to a preconceived fantaftical hypothefis, can 
undertake the defence of fuch a fuppofition. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. To retraeft, or recant, or abnegate ; a pofition upon oath. 
Abjura'tion. n.f. [from abjure.] The a£I of abjuring. The 

oath taken for that end. 

Until Henry VIII. his time, if a man, having committed 
felony, could go into a church or church-yard, before he 
were apprehended, he might not be taken from thence to 
the ufual trial of law, but confeffing his fault to the juftices, 
or to the coroner, gave his oath to forfake the realm for ever, 
which was called abjuration. 

There are fome abjurations ftill in force among us here in 
England ; as, by the ftatute of the 25th of king Charles II. all 
perfons that are admitted into any office, civil ©r military, 
C muft 
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